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The Ship of Lite 


& SACRED CANTATA. 


PHYLLIS, 


The Farmer’s Daughter. 





AN OPERATIC CANTATA. 


Libretto by CLARA LOUISE BURNHAM. 
Music by VR. GEO. F. ROOT. 


This Cantata may be given with or without the ac- 
cessories of the stage, It can easily be prepared for 
performance with action and appropriate costumes 
and scenery, and will doubtless be more effective 
when so given. It abounds in pleasing melodies, 
musical effects, and interesting situations, and gives 
a fine picture of farm life, with its joys, loves, 
humors, etc. A dude from the city furnishes the | This is a cantata for adults, by well-known English 
fun. writers, who have prepared the work expressly for 

This Cantata will be an excellent study forchoral | us. It is not difficult, but is pleasingly varied in har 
societies, conventions, etc., and makes a fine even mony and arrangement of solo, duets, choruses, etc., 
ing’s entertainment, whgther given with or without | and depicts the building of the ship, its launching, 
action. astorm at sea, the triumph over the waves, and safe 

Price 75 cents per copy. arrival at its destination. It is an excellent study 
for chorus choirs, choral societies, etc., aud will fur 
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Words by DAVID GOW. 
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Harvest and Thanksgiving 


A SERVICE WITH SONGS, RESPONSIVE 
READINGS, RECITATIONS, etc., 


By JAMES R. MURRAY. 


Offers superior advantages to music students. Send | 
for eat te PRIMARY SCHOOLS 
HAMLIN E. COGSWELL, Director. P 


Nos.iamadae2. 


By G. F. JUNKERMANN, 


Superintendent of Music in the Cincinnati 
Public Schools, 


| youngest children. The book may be used in con- 

nection with any system of music, and equally well 
| where no systematic teaching prevails. The com- 
| piler uses it as asupplement to the Ciucinnati Music 


red, and full of bright and taking melodies, and | timent, melodious, and easily learned. The book 
fhankful and grateful sentiments. | will be useful for the home and kindergarten also. 


Price, 5 cents per copy. 


Price, 10 cts per copy. 
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This is a little collection of Rote Songs for the 


(Ent. at P. O., Cin., O., as Mail Matter of Second Class 


f Root & Sons Music Co. 
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Campaign Music! | 


Spirited Marches!  Soul-Stirring Songs ! 


Are an absolute necessity of a successful 
political campaign. 

We are constantly publishing just such 
music, and bands and campaign singers 
are invited to call and examine it, or send 
for catalogues. New campaign song-books 
in press. Ready for the fall meetings. 
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ROOT’S TRAINING SCHOOL 
FOR TEACHERS OF SINGING. 


GEORGE F. ROOT, PRESIDENT. 
FREDERIC W. ROOT, Director 


Teachers prepared in the following departments 


Notation, Theory, Music-Reading, 
School Music, Church Music, 
Private and Clas« Voice Training, 
Sole Singing, Harmony and Composition, 


as set forth in “‘The Normal Musical Handbook,”’ 
“ The Teacher's Club,” ‘‘ Root’s New Course in Voice 
Culture and Singing,” etc. 

School in session at the Silver Lake Assembly, 
Wyoming Co., N. Y., in the summer, and at 243 Wa 


| bash Avenue, Chicago, during the school year. 


For circular giving full particulars of the Silver 
Lake School] of Music, Languages, Oratory, etc., also 
Publie-School Teachers’ Retreat, address REV. 
WARD PLATT, Hornellsville, N. Y. 
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OF IRELAND. 








| A Collection of the best Irish Patriotic, Military, 


and Party Songs, edited by 
M. J. MURPHY. 


The editor is an acknowledged authority on the 
subject of Irish music, and this volume is the result 


| ‘ in ae y researc th treasures of Irish 
This is a pleasing and varied service, easily pre- | Reader No.1. The songs are lively, healthful in sen- | of his scholarly seh among the tre spb 


song. 
The book is printed from engraved plates, hand 


somely bound. 


Price, paper, $1.00; cloth, $2.00. 
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PROFESSIONAL CARDS, 


MRS. BENJ. GUCKENBERGER 


Will receive a limited number of pupils in vocal music 
at her residence, No. 2 Magregor Avenue, Mt. Auburn, 
Cincinnati, O. 








ANDREW PF BOEX, 
Teacher of Music, 
Organist St. Francis Xavier Church, Director St. 
Caecilia Maennerchor. Residence, No. 72 Webster St., 
Cincinnati, O. 





MISS C. L. CHACE, 
Teacher of the Piano. 
327 Linn Street, Cincinnati, O. 


B, EBANN, 
B. Ebann’s New Music School, 9th & Walnut, Cin’ti. 
Residence, 21 Evans St., Mt. Auburn. 


CHAS L. LEWIS, 
Teacher of Violin and Cornet. Music arranged for 
Street Orchestra or Piaro. Residence: 275 West Ninth 
treet. 








MISS BERTHA ROEDTER, 
Teacher of Piano. Address 303 Richmond Street, 
Cincinnati, O. 


PROF. WENDELL SCHIEL, 
Teacher of Vocal Music in the Public Schools. In- 
structor of Violin, Piano and Singing. Address 
Chase Avenue, East Walnut Hills, City. 


MISS PATTI THORNDICK 
Teacher of Piano, No. 41 East Eleventh Street, Cov- 
ington, Ky. + or care The John Church Company. 








MISS JOSEPHINE H. HOLBROOK, 
Teacher of Harp, Piano, Guitar and Vocalization. Best 
references given. Address, 5 West Ninth Street, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 


MISS LAURA B. JORDAN, 
Teacher of — Mt. Adams, City orders left with 
he John Church Compary. 


HENRY WM. SCHNICKE 
Teacher of Violin. Cor. Graff and St. Clair Streets, 
Corryviile, Cincinnati, O. 











SIGNOR AND MADAME LaVILLA, 
Vocal Instruction. No. a East roth Street, 
ew 


W. H. PONTIUS, 
Director of Concerts, Teacher of Voice and Harmony. 
_ Orders let: with The John Church Co. 











OHN SCHWEERS, 
ine and Molitor Sts,, Mt. Auburn, 
Cincinnati, O. 


HENRY & EICH, 
Teacher of ia, Address 324 Walnut Street, or 
The John Church Company. 


- HERMAN A. ELZNER, 
Teacher of Piano and Singing No. 16 Clark Street. 


DO YOU WANT TO PURCHASE A 


Guitar or Mandolin? 
I= So, 


Do not fail to send for our illustrated Catalogue 
of the celebrated 


IMPERIAL, 


Because they are the BEST 
INSTRUMENTS made, fin- 
est tone in; hy World. Prices reasonable. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


_THE JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati, O. 
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WOMEN’S VOICES. 


Compiled from the works of Mendelssohn, Abt 
Rubinstein, Weber, Rossini, Hatton, Brock, Smart, 
Jensen, Concone, Reinecke, Curschmann, Leslie, 
Cherubini, and other standard composers. 

Adapted for use in Young Ladies’ Schools and 
Seminaries, for women’s choruses, and concert pur- 
poses. Price per copy, $1.00. 
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200 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


18 F. 16th St., New York, 





The Tonic Sol-fa Musie Reader 


Part 2. 
By T. F. SEWARD and B. C. UNSELD. 


Part II. contains the fifth and sixth Steps of the 
Tonic Sol-fa System of teaching Singing, Voice Cult- 
ure, and the method of applying Tonic Sol-fa to the 
staff notation. 

35 cts. by mail; $30 per 100 by express. 

THE BICLOW & MAIN CO. 


81 Randolph St., Chicago. 76 E. 9th St., New York. 


MIRTHFUL MUSIC 


FOR MALE VOICES. 


PREPARED BY 
CLARENCE T. STEELE. 
A collection of original and selected humorous 


Part Songs, Glees, etc., of a superior character. 
True humor and good music. 


Price 40 cents. 
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Easy Two-Part Canons, | &. 


By CONRAD MAX KUNZ. 


This valuable book is one for the beginner on 
the Piano, and has a preface by 

Dr. Hans von Billow, 
To whom it is dedicated, and by whom it has been 
warmly commended. 

The practice of Fugues and Canons makes the 
hands perfectly independent of each other, and gives 
the left hand equal Ly similar training to that given 
the right. This can be n connection 
with any of the a. aad Piano Schools or Instructors, 
or without them. 
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Apt - ANTHEMS. 


A COLLECTION OF ANTHEMS 
WITHOUT SOLOS. 


In a great majority of churches the music is fur- 
nished by volunteer choirs, the individual members 
of which, as chorus singers, do excellent work, but 
are not fitted for, and do not care to do, solo work. 

This book is prepared with the needs of such 
choirs in view. The music is not difficult, and is 
pleasing, harmonious, and of a religious character, 


Price 40 cents. 
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NEW YORK OFFICE 


The John Church Co. 


No. 13 East (6th St., New York. 
HE TRADE will find at our New York 
Office the same facilities as at Cincinnati 
for placing their orders, and seeing our full 
line of publications. 

















‘‘AN HONEST PIANO AT AN HONEST PRICE.” 


EVERETT PIANO, 


Manufactured by THE EVERETT PIANO 00., Boston, Mass. 
The John Church Co., Cincinnati, Gen’l Factors, 





Bypypens ¥ a will ~ ign awe find 
and Be Bk in THE MUSICAL VIS- 


ITOR, a a oe for = 
le. news other reading mat- 
a, ah to date in every respect, and 


all its Y oir music is written or prepared 
expressly for it by the best writers. 


Published by The John Church Co., Cincinnati. 


ROOT'S aEW COURSE 
Voice Culture and Singing 


MALE VOICE. 
By FREDERIC W. ROOT, 


Author of “‘ Root’s New Course for the 
Female Voice,’’ etc., etc. 








The remarkable success which has attended the 
————— of Mr. ae new method of voice 
teaching has prompted the publication of the above 
book and its companion for t the Female Voice. The 
~~ *. ng + the books and method receive the warmest 


ractical voice teachers is a sufficient 
naranty of the rat of their value. The system is being adopted 
and conservatories everywhere. 


mine the be book and test its method. 
Price per Copy, $1.50; Cloth, $2.00. 
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AN IDEAL EDITION. 


We beg to announce to 


The iceines Artista’ 
Edition. 


The Instrumental pieces of this edition are all care- 
fully — and fingered after the theories of Kul- 
lak and Tausig, by 


J. O. v. PROCHAZKA, 


4, Raga ot ee celebrated masters, and a musician 
tw -five experience. 

= ee Ee cad ceantien of oll mutiéions 
to the clearness of type, @uall “p and 


Edition,” these Le ey being but too 

overlooked under the very mistaken idea 

on om but little for the appearance of the music 
ey buy. 


Complete Lists of Sheet Music and Music 
Books Furnished Free on Application, 
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HY do our choirs sing the same old 
W anthems month after morth? Why 


not give us som new? The 
singers say it is dificult find new 
“2 that are good and learned. 

t is not so any more. MUSI- 
CAL VISITOR contains each month, be- 
sides a ig Ag pone hs things, sixteen 
0 m prepared expressly 

for it by the best church-music compos- 
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The John Church Co. 


Is constantly receiving supplies of the 


FAMOUS MEYER” Flutes 


FROM HANOVER, GERMANY. 





CATALOGUES | 
of SHEET MUSIC and MUSIC BOOKS sent free to 
any address on application. | 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati. | 


THE 


. §. S. STEWART 


CELEBRATED 


BANJOS 


Are the best now made, and are used and endorsed 
by all the leading professional and amateur players 
E JOHN CHURCH CO. have taken the agency 


| for the above and carry a complete line of these in- 
| struments in stock. Descriptive price list furnished 


free upon application. 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


Root & SONS Music Co, 


IMPORTERS, PUBLISHERS & DEALERS IN 


SHEET MUSIC AND MUSIC BOOKS 


OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS. 





N. B.—We are representatives of THE JOHN CHURCH CO. for the Northwest, and 
have at all times a complete stock of their Sheet Music and Book Publications. 





WESTERN FACTORS FOR 


EVERETT PIANOS, 
HARVARD PIANOS. 


WABASH AVE. & ADAMS ST., CHICAGO. 








POWER AND SINGING QUALITY OF TONE, 





PRECISION AND DELICACY OF TOUCH; 





AND EVERY QUALITY REQUISITE IN A 





FIRST-CLASS PIANO. 





THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 


GENERAL FACTORS, 


No. 74 W. Fourth St., 


CINCINNATI, O. 
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FOR TEACHERS. 


THE NEW 


Musical Curriculum 


By Dr. GEO. F. ROOT. 


A feature peculiar to the CURRICULUM is that while 
teaching the art of playing the piano, it also lays the 


foundation for thorough musical study in all depart 
ments of the Art. 

A pianist should know something of harmony, 
and the voice. A good general knowledge of both 
is assured those who study the Curriculum 

This book develops all the musical faculties, and 
notone only. It makes broad, intelligent, well-de 
veloped musicians, not mere players. 

In ordering specify whether the Foreign or Ameri 
can Fingering is desired. Price, $2.75. 
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Cospe!l Hymns No. 6 


FOR 


GORNET. 


INCLUDING THE 


CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR HYMNS. 


Containing the melodies and altos of all the 
numbers arranged for the CORNET 


By S. C. HAYSLIP. 


The Cornet is an acknowledged aid in Gospel work, 
and isa great help in all large meetings, giving to 
the music a snap and vim which insures success. 


Price, 75c. paper; Limp Cioth, $1.00. 
IF SENT BY MAIL, 5 CENTS EXTRA. 
PUBLISHED BY 
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— BY — 
WM. H. SHERWOOD. 

We have just issued the following beautiful Piano 
Pieces by this distinguished Pianist, Composer and 
Teacher. Other pieces are in course of preparation, 
notably some Piano Duets, which will shortly ap 


pear. 
PIANO SOLOS, 


Buy a Broom, Op. 14, No.1, - Price, 40c 
Ethelinda, Op.i4,No.2, - - “ 40¢ 
Exhilaration, Op. 14, No. 3, . “ 50e 
A Caudle Lecture, Op. 14, No.4.- “ 4c 
Dance, Op. 14, No. 4, “ 40¢ 

PIANO DUET. 
Christmas Dance, - - ~- Price, $1.00 


It is a sheer waste of words to speak of the merits 
of Mr. Sherwood and his compositions. Teachers 
and others will find these pieces of great value 
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EVERY-THING 


in the line of Music or Mu- 
sical Merchandise can be 
obtained promptly of 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO, CINCINNATI, 0. 
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F.. Mendelssohn Bartholdy. 
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The Musical Visitor. 


Cincinnati, September, 1892. 


Organ Voluntaries. 


HO ever stops in church long enough to hear the end of the 
W out-voluntary? Very few; and yet a great deal of good 

music is thus only half heard, even when it is heard at all. 
It seems a pity that so many capable organists should Sunday after 
Sunday play so much excellent music to empty pews, or waste their 
sweetness on the desert air of a church which people are quitting 
with as much haste as is decent under the circumstances. A vol- 
untary, be it good, bad, or indifferent, can not be heard to advantage 
by a crowd of people on the move, and who, if not engaged on 
whispered nothings, are by habit so accustomed to hearing the 
organ going when they are leaving the church that the last thing 
in the world they think about is to take any notice of what the or- 
ganist is playing. It would be much better in every way, much more 
respectful to the composer (not to mention the interpreter) if the 
congregation were to sit still till the voluntary is over, regarding it 
as an integral part of the service, which it virtually is, and which 
it actually is, as much as the prayers or the sermon, when the 
organist has an eye to the fitness of things. It would be a vast 
improvement on the present state of things—more seemly, more 
reverent, more profitable—if it were “the thing” to sit out the 
voluntary ; and a silent exit would be much better than one accom- 
panied by a loud “ Postludium,”’ which is but too often a mere cover 
for conversation on bonnets, dresses, and subjects which, otherwise 
edifying no doubt, are not in any sense of the word “churchy.” 
Can not someone who moves in high places, and “ sets the fashion” 
in other respects, set the fashion also in this respect, and teach 
thoughtless people that some of the finest music ever composed is 
worthy of better treatment than to be used simply to make a noise, 
for which people would not even feel thankful if it did not cover up 
their chatter ? 

Those whom the cap fits may wear it, but it does not fit every 
congregation, nor does it at all times fit the whole of any congrega- 
tion. An organist never knows but there may be one or two people 
in the congregation who can understand good music, who appreciate 
his efforts to render that music well, and who partake with eager 
enjoyment of the feast provided for them. An organist of our 
acquaintance met recently with an encouraging proof that volun- 
taries are not thrown away upon everybody, and that pearls are not 
always cast before those who turn again and rend him who casts 
them. About three months ago the said organist played Bach's 
Toccata in D minor, and to his astonishment found that the church, 
though nearly empty, was not quite empty when be had finished. 
On reaching the door he found a well-known member of the congre- 
gation waiting for him—a member, by the way, whom the organist 
had not suspected of having any great store of musical knowledge. 
‘Excuse me, Mr, ——, but was not that piece by Bach?" “It 
was,’ replied the player, telling him what the piece was. ‘I 
thought so,"’ said the hearer; ‘‘I] am very fond of Bach’s music, 
and I should be glad if you would be good enough to play me some 
more of it." The organist replied that he was only too pleased to 
find that anybody either knew or cared what he played, and that he 
would willingly comply with the request for ‘“‘some more" of the 
same sort. From that time the organist in question has had placed 
in this gentleman's pew every Sunday a list of the voluntaries for 
the day, and this appreciative hearer, and any members of his 
family who are present, invariably sit out the voluntary to the last 
note, and often stay long enough to say a commendatory word to 
the organist as he leaves the church. This is encouragement of a 
sensible sort; and that organist assures us that after thirty years’ 
experience he has concluded that life zs worth living. A famous 
divine lecturing to students for the ministry on preaching, told them 


to look for the dullest face in the congregation, and preach to that 
one. We advise organists to find out the most cultivated musician 
in the congregation, and play for him. If church people as a body 
are so dull and dense as not to care to listen to a good voluntary, or 
so hurried that they will not spare five minutes for that purpose, the 
organist may generally feel pretty sure that somebody is present 
who is able to appreciate good music well played, and into whose 
mind the good thoughts uttered by the player are sure to enter. But 
it is, all the same, a painful thing to reflect upon, that of the 
hundreds of thousands of church-goers scarcely one in ten thousand 
either knows or cares two straws about the organ voluntary ! — 
London Musical Standard. 
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Rubinstein. 


FROM AN INTERVIEW 


‘é OW strange it all seems to me now,” said Rubinstein to his 

H visitor, as he was seated, seemingly in a brown study, the 

smoke from his cigarette curling in a lazy way about his 

shock of hair. “I was only seventeen years old when I set out 
alone as a music-teacher, to make my way in the world.”’ 

There seemed to be a touch of sadness in his voice as he spoke, 
and he paused for a moment, but soon recovered himself and con- 
tinued: ‘I began at Vienna, but returned after a while to Berlin, 
from which the revolution of '48 drove me back to Russia. I had 
always been ambitious, and my consuming desire was to produce a 
grand opera, and when I was twenty-one I did produce my first 
opera in St, Petersburg.”’ 

A smile of pleasure passed over his face as he spoke, and he 
lighted a new cigarette and puffed away at it vigorously as he con- 
tinued, telling me about the fortunate event that made the Grand 
Duchess Helena his friend. She was the wife of the Grand Duke 
Michael, brother of the Emperor, and a most accomplished woman, 
but not a musician. Her advice, assistance, and influence were of 
the greatest possible service to the young pianist. It was she who 
suggested the establishment of the musical society of Russia. Ru- 
binstein was no longer an infant prodigy. He was a man with 
serious business in life, one whose fame was constantly growing, and 
he determined upon another tour of the European capitals, and be- 
gan composing in earnest. The Grand Duchess was a faithful 
friend. Through her Rubinstein was made imperial concert director 
with a life pension, and it might have been thought that he would 
have remained steadfastly at his post in St. Petersburg. On the con- 
trary, he has been a great traveler. 

“ There is scarcely a country on the face of the globe that I have 
not visited,”’ he said to me, ‘“‘and scarcely an important city that I 
have not played in. I recall with pleasure my visit to America in 
‘72. I shall never forget my trip across the Atlantic. It was a 
memorable journey. First, because | had many charming compan- 
ions, including Pauline Lucca, and second, because I never suffered 
so much in all my life, before or since, from seasickness. Should | 
go to America,” he continued, ‘I hope I may escape such a sick 
ness,” and he shrugged his shoulders as a look of disgust came 
over his expressive face. 

Rubinstein is not very hopeful for the future of music; he is a 
pessimist of the pessimists. He frankly says that it is his opinion 
the world will for many years to come lack both great composers 
and great performers. 

“It is a very bad time for art,” he said, “and as regards music, 
we are in a melancholy state. It is with us now as it was in the 
eighteenth century with painting—an absolute standstill.’ As he 
said this he rose from his chair, walked about the room nervously 
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for a moment, looked out of the window, apparently deep in thought, 
and came back to his chair to answer my question “ But how?” 

‘*Easy enough,” he began in a fretful voice, “because there are 
no geniuses, absolutely none. If we have a new composition, what 
is it?—either popular airs arranged as symphonies, or anything you 
wish, or a dry-as-dust musical exercise and counterpoint, without 
melody, passion, or beauty. All, of course, if you argue over it, 
correct, but wearisome enough to make one bite one’s tongue away 
with impatience.”’ And he reseated himself with the air of a man 
who had had something on his mind for a long time and was glad 
that the explosion was over. 


Silver Lake Assembly. 


HERE was a time when Israel, for a part of the year, dwelt in 
r tents, as Mr. Butterworth tells us in his interesting way in 

“‘Under the Palms.”’ There seems to be something in that 
sort of dwelling that is attractive to all people in the heat of the 
summer. Only, now, there are cottages among the tents—cottages 
of unpainted pine, with its sweet, resinous odor, and the camp- 
dwellings are in leafy groves by bright waters and verdant land- 
scapes. Truly, these assemblies have become wonderful institutions. 
Not only do they give the pleasure of the picturesque and health- 
giving life of the fragrant forests and shining waters, but, in noble 
auditoriums and convenient halls, afford means for intellectual and 
esthetic culture of a high order. I ought, perhaps, to have put 7e- 
figious culture first, for all, or nearly all, of these ‘‘ assemblies "’ 
began as camp-meetings, and it may be that their success in different 
departments of education has been so great because built on such a 
foundation. Certain it is that the pure moral atmosphere which 
surrounds us here is most conducive to all kinds of intellectual and 
musical work and enjoyment. 

We have just closed our first week's work in the music school, 
and the results are most satisfactory. The class is not so much 
larger than that of last year as I hoped it would be, but it is excel- 
lent, containing a .« ye proportion of live teachers. Indeed, almost 
all the men are in (se profession—centers of influence in their dis- 
tant and widely varied homes—no less than six from Virginia and 
West Virginia, and proportionate numbers from nearer states, with 
a good representation from Minnesota and other states of the West. 

Outside of the instruction of my son Frederic and myself, there 
are great advantages in the concerts and performances that are 
given in our fine Auditorium by great artists. Music being essen- 
tially an imitative art, and the best things of it being received 
through the ear, these advantages can not be overestimated. First 
I put that wonderful old man, the Chevalier De Kontski. Seventy- 
stx years are upon him, and yet his power and technical skill are 
unabated. What I like about the Chevalier is that he is willing to 
play for the benefit of people in elementary states. 

What is the use, either for pleasure or education, in giving to peo- 
ple music so advanced and elaborate that they can see nothing in it 
but discordant harmonies and meaningless execution? Would you 
do that for their education? That would not be according to the 
methods of the best educators in other things. They say, ‘ Begin 
near your pupils.’’ This is especially necessary in music, for, as has 
been said in this journal many times, it is an axiom that people can 
be benefited through music only by music that they comprehend 
and like; and, beside, the people insist upon electing for themselves 
when they will be educated. If they can’t get out, when music is 
going on that has no meaning to them, they bear it, waiting and 
hoping for something they can enjoy. 

But to continue about the Silver Lake Assembly: We have had 
fine violinists, a good harpist, and several excellent singers. Marie 
Decca, for one concert, was most successful. Her singing and musi- 
cal abilities are of a high order, but of them I need not speak. They 
are well known both at home and abroad. Among her foreign 
souvenirs is one that is worth telling ‘about. 
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In Dublin, where she had enthusiastic admirers, a brooch was 
given her made in this fashion: 
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The staff, clef, and stems of the notes of gold and the note heads 
of remarkably pure diamonds of good size. You see the notes 
spell her name, D-e-c-c-a, and when the college boys, who were her 
especial friends there, became impatient for the performance to be- 
gin, they would start this musical phrase and whistle it in concert— 
a pretty way to call for Decca. 

Mr. Makenzie Gordon, a pupil of my son’s, is our tenor, and is 
much admired. He has, indeed, a rare voice, not powerful, but 
sweet and sympathetic in a remarkable degree. 

Mr. La Frone Merriman, of Hornellsville, has taught an orchestra 
here, mostly of amateurs, and they play well, surprisingly so, under 
the circumstances. Mr. Merriman himself is an accomplished vio- 
linist. He gave us an excellent solo at our concert last evening. 

One more miscellaneous concert next week, then ‘ Bethlehem,” 
which we are now preparing to close with. G. F. R. 


a la 


The Use and Abuse of Singing. 


By Fohn Towers, 





Of the Towers School of Vocal Music, New York. 


HE uses or advantages of singing are at least fourfold, namely : 
Physical, intellectual, social, and moral. Of the physical advan- 
tage of singing there can be no question whatsoever. However 

doctors may, and, alas! do, differ on other points, they are practically 
unanimous on this: that properly regulated singing is more con- 
ducive to sound lungs, a healthy condition of the whole organism of 
the chest and throat, and a vigor and robustness of the “ earthly 
tenement” generally, than anything else at present known. They 
are also pretty well agreed that, in order to get the full attainable 
benefits in the direction indicated, the practice of singing should 
begin at a very early age—the earlier the better. In fact, it may be 
laid down as an axiom, that if children sang as much as they talked 
they would turn out later on in life almost ready-made singers, and 
be far healthier men and women than many of them now are. Of 
course it is a terrible idea, especially to folks of a nervous, irritable 
temperament, which, it is to be feared, is the normal condition of 
most genuinely musical persons, that the home of the future is to be 
superblessed with the never-ending vocal efforts of embryo Pattis, 
Albanis, Campaninis, Fischers, and so on. This perfectly agonizing 
prospect is however, fortunately, considerably minimized by the con- 
sideration that the school-house is the place where this vocal Par- 
adise, or, if it be preferred, this vocal pandemonium ought to be 
located. Seriously, the teaching of singing in all public and private 
schools should be a much more prominent and earnest feature than 
in many cases it now is. It is at school, anyhow, that a solid foun- 
dation in musical as in most other knowledge should be laid upon 
which the future superstructure may safely and surely repose, and 
those school-managers and teachers who neglect the thorough teach- 
ing of singing in their schools are unfaithful to the solemn trust 
confided to them, and are also guilty of depriving the oncoming 
generation of men and women of one of the purest and best of 
earthly pleasures, and at the same time of one of the greatest safe- 
guards against that fatal enemy to human life, consumption. As a 
matter of fact, this dire malady is almost unknown amongst per- 
sistent singers. 

j[Intellectually it may be claimed for singing that it, well-nigh 
necessarily, involves some acquaintanceship with its sister art of 
poetry, and it is certain that the absence of singing may, and often 
does mean the corresponding absence of poetry. Of course there 


jp is a dreary obverse to this pleasing picture, and it is easy enough to 
i interpose the objection that this union of poetry with music also in- 
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volves the making acquaintance with some poetry—heaven save the 
mark !—which beyond its inherent stupidity, vacuity, and vulgarity, 
has nothing on earth to recommend it, and concerning which | will 
only trust myself to say that the teacher who in any way counte- 
nances such abominable trash—the public demand for it notwith- 
standing—is no credit to the craft. Here it must suffice to add that 
singing brings the earnest student face to face with some of the 
noblest and most beautiful poetic conceptions of the human mind, 
and it is almost impossible to conceive that any student worthy of 
the name can, or will, rest satisfied with the few scattered and fugi- 
tive thoughts with which he may come in contact in the course of 
his vocal studies. No, he will rather strive to drink more and more 
deeply at the fountain of inspiration whence flow the sublime 
thoughts of Shakespeare, “‘rare"’ Ben Jonson, Milton, Pope, Dry- 
den, Byron, Moore, Tennyson, Longfellow, Beranger, Hugo, Goethe, 
Schiller, Heine, Dante, Alfieri, and other immortal poets who have 
written, not for an age, but for all time, and he will as surely bless 
the sweet name of Music for having led him into such delightful and 
ennobling company. 

Socially, too, there is much to be said in favor of singing. Amongst 
other things, for instance, it is not difficult to imagine that very fre- 
quently the soft Lydian airs, married to immortal verse, learned at 
school and repeated at home, may be instrumental in elevating and 
refining the whole tone of domestic life, thus helping it to be that 
which, alas! it often is not: a veritable heaven upon earth. Noth- 
ing, anyhow, more enjoyable or interesting can be imagined than a 
well-sung concerted piece of music in the home circle, and few things 
are better calculated to enlarge and deepen home sympathies, to 
strengthen home ties and affections, and to keep at bay all those 
miserable and manifold ills to which our poor human flesh is heir. 
Be this as it may, it is absolutely certain that if the practice of sing- 
ing harmoniously together at home were the rule rather than the 
exception, there would be far less domestic infelicity in the world, 
and we should be spared a great deal of those sickening and revolt- 
ing revelations with which the divorce courts make us, day by day, 
so painfully familiar. If we are to believe the irrepressible adver- 
tiser, “no home is complete without a sewing-machine.” Now, 
without in any way undervaluing this wonderful and useful inven- 
tion, I simply wish to record my conviction that no home is really 
complete without a more or less perfected concert party, which 
thought must surely have been present to the mind's eye of Schiller 


when he wrote: 
“Wo man singt, da lass dich ruhig nieder: 
Bése Menschen haben keine Lieder.”’ 


As to the moral advantages of singing, it may at once be said 
that if the Psalmist’s injunction—‘ Let the people praise Thee, O 
God, yea, let all the people praise Thee’"—were duly and generally 
carried out, the modern temples of worship, which are too often 
imperfectly and indifferently filled with the half-hearted efforts of 
paid professional quartets, would rather be really filled with “a 
mighty rushing sound" of melody from the hearts as well as from 
the throats of “all the people."" This form of praise, it may without 


.irreverence be said, would assuredly reach the throne of grace long 


before the other, and, let us hope, prove a sweet-smelling savor to 
the omniscient and all-merciful Being whom we poor mortals are 
privileged to call, not the Father of the choir only, nor of any par- 
ticular sect of worshipers, to the exclusion of the rest, but ‘ Our 
Father,” minister, congregation, and outsiders alike, 

‘From Greenland’s icy mountains 

To India’s coral strand.” 
Did time permit, much more might be said concerning the moral 
advantages of singing, but the subject must now be dismissed with 
the one additional observation that either as regards public devotion, 
private virtue, or patriotic sentiment, there is no human agency more 
potent for good than vocal music, and this momentous fact is here- 
with and hereby commended to the serious consideration of all 
statesmen, philanthropists and teachers. They will indeed be wise 
in time if they take it to their heart of hearts, and, in addition, pon- 
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der well on the dictum of that great leader of men who averred that 
if he had the making of people's songs, he cared not who made its 


laws. 
[TO BE CONCLUDED. | 





“The National Songs of Ireland.” 


RISH songs are of value and interest to musicians the world over. 
| We therefore deem the subject of sufficient importance to war- 

rant the reprinting of the following article from a recent Hera/d, 
of Cork, Ireland: 

Under this title Mr. M. J. Murphy, the eminent and well-known Irish 
baritone singer, has published, in America, a collection of ‘‘the best 
Irish patriotic, military, and party songs '’ with pianoforte accompani- 
ments. We have been favored with a copy of the publication, and 
have no hesitation at the outset in pronouncing it, with a trans- 
atlantic contemporary, a collection of rare merit. 

The work is superbly got up, as far as the engraving is concerned, 
and the pity of it is that the book can not be more universally 
known in this country where, we are confident, it would be warmly 
welcomed. The book is octavo in size, printed from beautifully en- 
graved plates; and the title pages are handsome specimens of the 
engraver’s art. In a prefatory note the editor says: ‘‘ Having for 
many years felt the want of a good collection of Irish national songs, 
I have compiled this volume with the idea of supplying that neces- 
sity. In it will be found the songs most suitable for Irish national 
feelings, poems such as the “ Boyne Water,” of value for their his- 
toric interest, and many numbers appropriate for convival gather- 
ings of our Irish military organizations. In this manner I have en- 
deavored to make it interesting to the nationalist, the literateur, the 
musician, and the soldier." That Mr. Murphy has succeeded in 
his ambition there can be no doubt. The collection is, perhaps, the 
finest extant, from the point of view from which it was compiled. 
The songs contained in the book are among the noblest of our 
country’s lyric literature; all the stirring ballads of Davis, Barry, 
Casey, Duffy, and Ingram ; the martial strains that kindled the blood 
of the men of '48 and '67; the weird cadences and heart-searching 
melodies of the pathetic side of Irish music that give to our coun- 
try’s minstrelsy a national feature and an artistic charm. Mr 
Murphy has, in this collection, left nothing out which could let in a 
light or give an example of any class of Irish lyrics. We have gone 
through the book carefully and, perhaps, with a severe critical 
eye, because of the many publications which purport to give Irish 
music, and which only give corruptions Anglicised, or other for 
eign distortions of it ; and we found that the editing has been excel- 
lently done, and all provision made for the racial characteristics 
which are distinctively Irish. For example, we need only go to the 
second air in the book, ‘“‘ The Lament of Owen Roe O'Neill,”’ and 
we find the ancient air and all its minor-key plaintiveness unspoiled 
by’ modern arrangement. The words of the Lament are by A. P. 
Graves, and read 


“Oh black breaks the morrow, in tempest and gloom, 
When we bear, to our sorrow, O'Neill to the tomb, 
Whilst wailing and weeping, the long, long train 


Comes woefully sweeping o'er Uladh's dark plain. 


"Twas not reaving theircattle you fell, Owen Roe, 

Or in red-raging battle, your face to the foe ; 

But the black snake of treason they sent, O' Neill, 

To pierce you with poison since you scoffed at their steel. 


Oh! leader, God-gifted, Oh! arm stern of stroke, 

That well-nigh had lifted from our shoulders the yoke, 

Your death-bell is ringing our doom, our doom, 

For with you we are bringing our hopes to the tomb.”’ 
The preservation of this grand air alone should earn the gratitude 
of Irishmen for the painstaking compiler. Ina notice of the book 
the Catholic Union and Times says of the writer: “Alfred Percival 
Graves, by the way, is a son of Bishop Graves, the Protestant- 
Episcopal bishop of Limerick, and is one of Ireland’s most gifted 
writers. Some years ago he undertook the work left undone by 
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Moore, that of writing words to the fine old Irish airs, the words of 
which were either lost or worthless, and he has succeeded in giving 
his native land a set of lyrics that have already become famous. 
Many of Graves’ songs are in Mr. Murphy's collection. There is an 
‘Ancient Battle Hymn’ of rare musical merit and among the best 
things in the book. His ‘Lament for Owen Roe’ is a splendid 
specimen of the Irish caoine or heen, while his ‘ Little Red Lark,’ 
‘ Flight of the Earls,’ ‘Lament for Sarsfield,’ and ‘The Sailor Girl,’ 
are characteristic and racy of the soil.” 

It will interest many to know that all the songs of Ireland that Mr. 
William Ludwig is in the habit of singing are contained in the book 
in exactly the same reading as he gives them. Another notable 
feature in the production is the original ‘‘ Boyne Water,”’ which does 
not end in the regulation major key, but in a charmingly quaint and 
melodic minor. Almost a similar remark would apply to the “ Girl 
I left Behind me,”’ but in this case the major key is returned to. The 
original and undistorted forms of the songs are always preserved, 
and the graceful elegance of language in some instances is such as 
any country might feel proud of. Take a verse of Dr. Sigerson’s 
“Colleen Dhas Crootha na Mo"’ for instance: 


“Dark clouds where a gold tinge reposes 
But picture her brown wavy hair; 
And her teeth looked as if in a rose’s 
Red bosom a snowflake gleamed fair. 
As her tones down the green dell went ringing, 
The list’ning thrush mimicked them low, 
And the brooklet harped soft to the singing 
Of Colleen dhas crootha na mo.” 


No country possesses such a wealth of national melody as our 
own, and the man that helps to rescue it from oblivion deserves the 
thanks of the nation. 


Sims Reeves. 


ment from the concert stage and has accepted a professorship 
in the Guildhall School of Music, of which Mr. Joseph Barnby 
Mr. Sims is seventy years old, and his public life has 
The following sketch of his career will be 


ta great English tenor has definitely announced his retire- 


is principal. 
lasted just fifty years. 
of interest: 

His first real public appearance was made in 1839. It was ata 
benefit performance at Newcastle-on-Tyne, and he sang the part of 
the Gypsy Boy in‘*Guy Mannering,” an opera which not many 
people in this day have ever heard. The performance went off 
,well enough, but was not especially notable, unless for two things. 
In the first place, it was one of the very few occasions on which he 
assumed a stage name, the name being the unromantic one of 
Johnson; and in the second place, which is more important, he 
discovered that his teachers had all been making a mistake. They 
had regarded his voice as a baritone. In reality it was a tenor, ‘‘as 
nature and self-consciousness taught him.”” However, he had to 
keep on with baritone parts for a time, until he could get to London 
and have his voice trained for tenor work. 

When he reappeared as a tenor he was promptly engaged by the 
great Macready to sing in the operatic performances which he was 
managing at Drury Lane. Now, Mr. Reeves has put it on record 
as his solemn conviction that Mr. Macready knew no more about 
music than a pig knows about electric lights. And all the world 
knows that the famous actor had a harsh temper and was stern and 
arbitrary in his treatment of subordinates. So from the outset the 
two disagreed. Reeves’s singing of a martial air in “‘Acis and 
Galatea" created a perfect furor. But Macready wanted him to 
stand with his back to the audience while he sang it, and Reeves 
flatly refused. Finally they made a compromise, the singer standing 
with his side to the audience. Worse disagreements followed, how- 
ever, and Macready finally discharged Reeves, under such circum- 
stances that the singer was greatly angered, and retained his animos- 
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ity against his former employer to the end of the latter's life. Several 
times in after years Reeves was asked to sing at testimonial perform- 
ances given to Macready, but always declined to do so, even when 
Macready personally made the request. ; 

While he was singing for and wrangling with Macready, Mr. 
Reeves went through the romantic passage of his life. He fell in 
love, as he thought, with Miss Clara Novello, a young musician of 
high promise. She did not care for him, however, and could not 
be persuaded to do so, and the young tenor was disconsolate. He 
had plenty of admirers, however. Every day he received many notes 
from ladies whose susceptibilities had been aroused by his appear- 
ance on the stage, and who wished to make his closer acquaintance. 
He treated all such missives with scorn. But one day he got a note 
from a young lady who was a stranger to him, but whom he knew 
to be a sincere and promising student of music. She wrote, asking 
him to come and hear her sing, and sing in duets with her. He 
did so, and fell in love with her, as she did with him. ‘“‘ And so,” 
as the story-books say, ‘they were married and lived happily ever 
after.” Mrs. Reeves became a very accomplished artist, both with 
the voice and upon various instruments, and for many years received 
a few choice pupils at extraordinary high rates. 

Before their marriage, however, at his fiancee’s urgent desire, he 
went to Italy to study singing for a few years under the great masters 
there. His Italian dedu¢, after much study at Milan, was made at 
the famous Scala theater, as Edgardo in “ Lucia,”’ and he scored a 
great success. As he himself says: ‘‘I was received with enthusiasm, 
and at the end of the performance the illustrious Rubini came to my 
dressing-room to congratulate me on my success."’ One evening, 
not long afterward, Mr. Reeves had one of his troublesome sore 
throats, and declared himself unable to sing. The doctor of the 
theater, having examined the sufferer, was of a different opinion. 
So a carriage came, escorted by a squad of gendarmes, and the 
singer was carried off to La Scala. But he stuck to his refusal like 
a sturdy Briton, and the gendarmes had the journey for their pains. 
On his return to London he resumed operatic work. The orchestra 
leader was Hector Berlioz; and Mr. Reeves has always stoutly 
maintained that it was he, Reeves, who gave Berlioz the finishing 
touches of musical culture and “brought him out’ as one of the 
greatest of modern composers. However that may have been, the 
two became very close friends. The eccentric Jullien, by the way, 
was the manager of the opera at that time. 

It is not uninteresting to recall the comments of the London 
Times upon his first London performance of Edgardo. ‘‘ The most 
remarkable event of the evening,” it said,“‘was the debut of Mr. 
Sims Reeves. So rare a success has seldom been achieved by an 
English vocalist. He comes before the public with all the style of an 
Italian singer."’ In the following year he first attempted the sacred 
music with which his fame and memory must always be associated. 
Singing in “Judas Maccabzeus"’ at Exeter Hall, he astonished the 
critics, who had not suspected his versatility. Thenceforth he was 
always in request for sacred concerts, as well as secular. At one of 
the latter he was set down for a duet with Braham. ‘‘ Out of respect 
for the veteran,” he says, ‘‘ I made no endeavor to outshine him by 
the display of those qualities of voice which as a young man I natu- 
rally possessed. But I presently heard a whisper from the orches- 
tra, ‘‘ The old one has the best of it.’’ This aroused me. I had no 
wish to humiliate, but I did not desire to be beaten. I exerted all my 
powers ; and this outburst was followed by universal applause.” 

Despite his splendid physical powers, Mr. Reeves has been sub- 
ject to an annoying soreness of the throat, which has often com- 
pelled him to disappoint his audiences. This has been attributed, 
but unjustly, to his willfulness of disposition. It is not to be supposed 
that he would, because of mere whims, have cancelled engagements 
and thus entailed a loss to himself aggregating, during his entire 
career, several hundred thousand dollars. Despite these losses, 
however, he has made a snug fortune with his voice, and his home 
is marked with luxury and wealth as well as by the artistic qualities 
that are to be expected in the house of so famous a musician, 











The New Music-Teaching. 


DUCATION is a progressive art, and is receiving more and 
FE more attention for its own sake from students and those who en- 

ter it as a profession, says Dr. H. G. Hanchett,ina late Christian 
Union. The old idea used to be to teach children for the sake of 
mental discipline, for the sake of giving them information, or because 
they ought to learn something, it didn’t matter much what. The 
modern idea is to consider sybjects of education with reference to 
their usefulness in life, and to teach so as to combine the best 
equipment with the most harmonious mental training. The old 
spelling-book, with its long list of meaningless words, is a thing of 
the past, and while spelling is taught to-day, it is taught in relation 
to the vital interests of literature, even from the commencement. 
The rivers and mountains of Hindustan or Paraguay no longer 
serve the purpose of teaching geography as well as the features of 
the city, village, county, or state in which the pupil lives. Scientific 
and really valuable music-teaching is rapidly gaining access to the 
common schools, while the piano-teachers and other specialists in 
musical education are taking up new ideas and adapting modern 
methods to their particular requirements. 

The old piano-teaching had what corresponded well to the spell- 
ing-book, and dry, outlandish geographical methods, as well as the 
old common-school teaching. The teachers of to-day are finding 
ways of putting vital interest into their subject, to the great advan- 
tage of the young student in music, as in other matters. The five- 
finger exercise is, or should be, like the spelling-book, a thing of the 
past. The notion that a composition is valuable and instructive in 
proportion to its dryness is rapidly being exploded. 

What may be called the spelling-book idea or method of piano- 
teaching began with the five-finger exercise on five notes, and ex- 
tended the same plan of exercise gradually to a larger number of 
keys. Scales, arpeggios, and mechanical contrivances of all sorts 
were practiced industriously for years, all with the idea that at some 
time or in some way the dexterity thus acquired would be applied to 
the interpretation of music. Muscles and joints were twisted into 
all possible contortions, and exercised in each with the hope of 
securing accurate and powerful finger technique. The result has 
been that, although the country is abundantly provided with music- 
teachers, and the pianoforte-manufacturing industry has had a 
phenomenal growth, we have yet no musical atmosphere ; it is very 
difficult to support the public efforts of great musical artists who visit 
us to make the grand tour of the country, and anything like appre- 
ciation of what is good in church music is so rare as to be astonish- 
ing when found. 

The so-called “ thorough" music-teacher has had so much of 
technique and so little of music to offer his pupils that, if he has 
not actually destroyed the interest in and fondness for music natur- 
ally implanted in their minds, he at least has not cultivated a love 
for the art on an intelligent discrimination with regard to it. While, 
on the other hand, the so-called bad teachers, those who allowed 
their pupils to play “‘ any way,’’and brought them one piece after 
another regardless of the quality of study or results of practice, have 
succeeded sometimes in cultivating their natural instincts and in 
giving them an acquaintance with musical literature which, if super- 
ficial and indiscriminating, is at least generous, and a foundation for 
severer technical training at the hands of more conscientious and 
exacting instructors whose opportunity comes at a later period. 


* + * = 


Still another feature of the new music-teaching is the importance 
that is given to the presentation of musical thoughts. All of the 
modern conservatories insist upon concert-giving and concert-attend- 
ing as departments of musical education, and one of the most recent 
ideas is the cultivation of a critical ear through systematic study of 
musical structure by purely auricular analysis. A small class, con- 
sisting at most of about six or eight members, is brought before the 
teacher, without notes, program, or knowledge of what pieces are to 
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be studied, and so placed that the keyboard can not be seen by them 
The lesson is played to them in larger or smaller fragments, and 
they are required to answer questions put by the teacher as to the 
key, the mode, the rhythm, time, subdivisions, character of the move- 
ment, the analysis of such structural items as periods, sentences, and 
phrases, to recognize and describe the modulations and changes of 
rhythm that occur—in short, to pick the example thoroughly to 
pieces wholly by the aid of their ears. 

That such drill will in time alter the musical appreciation of the 
public there can be no doubt. If such a course of study could be 
made general, it would speedily seal the fate of the ordinary popular 
melody, the barrel-organ tune, and the gospel hymn that is now used 
in so many congregations cultured in other matters. One finds 
what he expects to find in listening to music, as elsewhere, and if it 
be simply sensuous enjoyment that he is looking for, the finer ele- 
ments involved in the construction of good music will hardly attract 
attention. A person can bea lover of flowers without knowing a 
petal from an ovary, and so one can find pleasure in music without 
knowing A from andanie,; but to give music its true value and 
influence, something besides technical performance must be studied, 
and something besides sensuous charm must be recognized and ap- 
preciated. Such a course of investigation into the content and mean- 
ing of the art will be sure to result in greater and more rapid advance 
in musical culture than could anything that the old music-teaching 
had to present 
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How Wagner Wrote Music. 


AYDN, when in the mood for composing, says a writer in Zhe 
H ‘outh’s Companion, used to make an elaborate toilet, put on 

his best coat, and offer a brief prayer that he might be inspired. 
Then seating himself at his writing-table, away ,from the piano, he 
would begin to write the score. Beethoven's study was given over to 
muddle and confusion. Sitting at the piano, he wrote, erased, rewrote, 
and again scratched out. His favorite eraser was his forefinger, with 
which he smudged the notes that did not please him. 

Wagner wore in the house an elegant velvet dressing-gown, and a 
square cap resembling the dzreffa worn by Roman Catholic priests. 
His study was tastefully decorated, well arranged, and neatly kept. 
Composing with him was a work of labor and excitement. He re- 
flected, worked out his idea, and then went to the piano. 

“‘ He did not seek his ideas at the piano,"’ writes his biographer. 
“‘ He went to the piano with his idea already composed, and made 
the piano his sketch-book, wherein he worked and reworked his sub- 
ject, steadily modeling his matter until it assumed the shape he had 
in his mind. He felt chained to the piano until he had found pre 
cisely that which shaped itself before his mental vision.”’ 

Now and then a composer shakes the notes from his pen as one 
shakes pepper from a castor; but Wagner painfully elaborated his 
ideas. Not spontaneity but perseverance made him a composer. 
Ideas came to him, over which he brooded until they assumed a 
form. This form he pounded on the piano—the word describes his 
vigorous style of playing—until it took the shape that suited him. 

One day he read to Praeger the legend of “‘ Tristan,” and spoke of 
its fitness for operatic treatment. The next morning at breakfast, as 
Wagner was reading a Leipsic paper to his wife and to Praeger, he 
suddenly dropped the paper upon his knees, gazed into space, and 
began nervously moving his lips as if in a trance. 

Not a word was spoken until Wagner moved; then Praeger said : 
“I know what you have been doing.” 

“No; howcan you?” 

“Yes, you have been composing the love song we were speaking 
of yesterday, and the story is going to shape itself into a drama!” 

“You are right as to the composition, but the libretto—I will 
reflect.”’ 

Such were the promptings of Wagner's great musical drama 
“‘ Tristan and Isolde.” 
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first of every month. 

The subscription price is $1.50 per year, pay- 
able invariably in advance. Special terms to clubs 
of five or more, Single copies, 15 cents. 

NGF” Subscribers finding a cross Wrawn through 
this notice will understand that the time for which 
they have paid expires with this number. The 
paper will Le discontinued where the subscription 
is not renewed promptly. 

*,* Corres are informed that notices 
of concerts and other items must be forwarded 
before the twentieth of the month ; otherwise they 
can not be inserted. All communications must 
be accompanied with the names and addresses of 
the writers. 

All communications for the magazine must be 
addressed to the MUSICAL VISITOR, care of 

THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
All letters on dusiness to the Publishers. 


Her MAJESTY QUEEN VICTORIA knighted 
three English musicians last month, viz.: Mr. 
W. G. Cusins, Mr. J. Barnby, and Mr. W. 
Parrott. 

Dr. STREMITZ, of Gratz, has sent to the 
Vienna Exhibition the warrant issued by the 
police of Dresden in 1849 for the arrest of 
Wagner as a ‘‘ dangerous political individual.” 





THE performance of ‘‘ Die Meistersinger” at 
Bayreuth this year was not as much of a suc- 
cess as formerly. Madam Wagner, like her 
distinguished husband, has a mind of her own, 
and much of the work done was in opposition 
Some of 
the singers selected by her were not up to the 
mark, and failed to sustain her. 


to the judgment of the directors. 


Ir is announced that Camille Saint-Saéns, 
who ranks with Gounod and Massenet among 
the first of living French musicians, has accept- 
ed an invitation to attend the World’s Fair and 
assist in the production of French composi- 
not that Gounod 
would have created a greater public interest 


tions. We are sure but 
if he could have been induced to come, though 
Saint-Saéns will doubtless suit the musicians 


better. 


Joun Towers has compiled a list of one 
hundred famous singers, showing the average 
life of the men to be sixty-two years, and that 
The oldest 
male singer on the list is Templeton, eighty- 


of the women fifty-seven years. 


four; the oldest female Schénberger, ninety- 
eight. Barbieri Nini reached the age of ninety, 
and Caffarelli and Velutti died at eighty. Mr. 
Towers compiled the list to show that vocal 
practice was conducive to long life. Doubt- 
less the manner of living of some of the artists 
mentioned in the list prevented a higher aver- 
age being obtained. 





THE MUSICAL VISITOR. 


SUGGESTIONS from choir-leaders, organists, 
and singers are always gladly received by the 
editor of the VisiITOR as to the grade and style 
of the music printed in it. Is it too hard? 
too high? are more solos desired? Is four- 
part music without solos most usable ? etc., etc. 
Our writers are all practical musicians, and 
constantly in the harness, but we invite criti- 
cism and suggestions that are kindly and help- 
fully intended. 





IT is none too early to begin to prepare the 
Christmas music. The cantata, the service, 
the carols should be thoroughly memorized, 
and with the usual weekly rehearsal, which is 
often interfered with, there is none too much 
time to spare. Begin now,'and have the music 
go with a snap, as it should. Our publishers 
have ready a new cantata, a new entertainment, 
a new service, and a new collection of carols. 
They will be pleased to send circulars to all 
who care for them. 

WALTER DAMROSCH and the Symphony Or- 
chestra have met with great success in the 
“Roof Concerts” at Madison Square this 
summer. While it is not expected of the 
patrons of out-door concerts that they shall sit 
in perfect silence during a performance, yet at 
one of these concerts the noise of talking and 
laughing threatened to rival that of the Metro- 
politan Opera-House box patrons, and Mr. 
Damrosch felt called upon to make the fol- 
lowing speech: 

** Ladies and gentlemen: This is not a brass 
band. You will all enjoy the softer portions 
of the music much better if you will assist in 
keeping your neighbors quiet.” 


OnE of the ‘most interesting departments of 
the Vienna exhibition is that devoted to the 
music and musicians of Poland. Naturally a 
room full of Chopin relics is the most striking 
feature of the collection. There are a grand 
and an upright pianoforte on which the Polish 
poet of music played, his writing materials and 
articles of furniture from his Paris dwelling, a 
number of water-color portraits and busts, his 
death-mark, casts of his left hand andthe auto- 
graph manuscripts of his polonaises and other 
compositions. Other features of. the Polish 
collection are specimens of the popular instru- 
ments of Poland, and instruments of historic 
interest, such as the spinet of Gabriele d’Es- 
trees, the beautiful friend of King Henry IV., 
of France, and a clavicytheriun, which was 
once the property of King Johann Sobieski. 


Boy choirs are rapidly coming into fashion 


in America. The following is from an English 


musical exchange as to the effect of them in 
England on the vocal profession : 


The men of England are the singers, the 
women are kept in the background. A rea- 
son for this is in the fact that most of the 
churches have boy choirs, and these boys 
are given a musical education, which is an 
advantage the girls do not enjoy. Conse- 


quently the mixed choirs generally show a 
great superiority of men’s over women’s voices, 
Yet the men, as a rule, sing in the throat, 
a habit which, unless the boy be carefully 





watched, is very likely to follow choir life and 
work. There are no important soprano or 
contralto singers in London who are English 
women, though there are a uumber of men 
of the highest vocal repute. 





THE Jndicator is on the war-path aneni the 
word recital, so much used, and wrongly used, 
in place of the word concert. It says: 


One is at liberty to “call” his entertain- 
ment what hé pleases, we suppose—a recital, 
a circus, a Sunday-school convention, or what 
not. But he is not made correct by the use 
of incorrect terms. A recital means an en- 
tertainment by one person. When more than 
one are engaged, the musical entertainment 
becomes a concert, perhaps a very poor con- 
cert, but a concert all the same. Our musi- 
cians seem averse to using the word, for every- 
body’s concert is heralded asa recital. Why 
not be right as well as musical? There is no 
well-defined law that prohibits a musician 
from using correct English, and if novelty is 
the thing looked for, surely correctness in 
regard to the use of the word recital will be 
found the most novel of novelties. 





WE have received a cut of the Ohio State 
Building at the World’s Fair. In general 
outline it is not unlike the White House at 
Washington. The Ohio musicians have been 
invited to make it their headquarters, and to 
give concerts there. 

In all furniture and decorations, Ohio pro- 
ductions will be employed, each room being 
furnished by an Ohio city. There will be a 
reception hall, commissioners’ room, ladies’ 
public and private parlors, gentlemen’s public 
and private parlors, smoking-room, reading- 
room, assembly-room, post-office, railroad tick- 
et-office, information room, press-room, check- 
room with safes, and a room for the Ohio 
Propaganda Co. The building is just north- 
east of Art Building. In front will be the 
Ohio monument, to cost $25,000. The build- 
ing will cost $30,000, aside from contributions 
which will make its value about $50,000. The 
building will be dedicated with the main 
buildings in October, and will then remain 
open till close of the exhibition in ’93. 


Tue Columbian Ode which is to be per- 
formed at the World’s Fair exercises at Chicago 
next month is completed, and on the press. 
The music is by Geo. W. Chadwick, of Boston; 
the words by Miss Harriet Monroe, of Chicago. 
The ode is in three numbers. The first is a 
short orchestral introduction containing the 
theme of the finale.and chorus, which apostro- 
phizes the spirit of freedom. The second 
number is in lyric form, with solos repeated b, 
the chorus and closing with an animated tutti. 
This number typifies Columbia as the ‘‘ Lady 
of hope, lady of joy, and lady of beauty.’’ The 
finale begins with an orchestral tone picture 
embodying the words ‘‘Lo! clan on clan the 
world’s brave nations gather to be one.”” The 
composer has used for this three bands of trum- 
pets, trombones, and military drums, to be 
stationed about two hundred feet apart in the 
north, south, and east, respectively (@ da Ber- 
lioz). A march tempo beginning with drums 
alone, the trumpets answering one another in 
different keys, culminates in a grand unison for 








the chorus at the word “‘ one.” After a short 
phrase for the chorus @ capella, the theme of 
the hymn, : 
“ Along her blessed shore, 

One heart, one song, one dream, 

Man shall be free forever more, 

And love shall be supreme,”’ 
breaks in, sung in unison by childien’s voices. 
This is immediately repeated by the full chorus 
in harmony; then a short fugue to the words 
“‘Upraise her banner to the shining sun.” 
The work closes with the hymn once more for 
the full chorus in unison, accompanied by full 
orchestra and all the extra brass, The whole 
of the music together will occupy twenty 
minutes in performance. The John Church 
Company publish the work. 





Mr. KREHBIEL, the musical critic of the 
New York 7ridune, has the following to say 
about the late Bayreuth festival, which will be 
read with anxiety, if not alarm, by the lovers 
of the Wagnerian operas: 


The reports which have been received 
touching the opening of the ninth Wagner 
festival at Bayreuth are not in the highest 
degree flattering to the prospect of the con- 
tinued existence of that institution. There 
seems to have been some mistake about the 
announcement that all the seats were sold 
long ago. Mme, Wagner sought to mollify 
the Wagner societies of Germany by reserving 
seats for them, especially for the highly influ- 
ential Vienna branch, which was wont to come 
to Bayreuth in great numbers in a special train. 
The train came on the occasion of the opening 
last Friday evening, but there were compara- 
tively few on board, and the fact that the 
management has a large number of tickets on 
hand, for the first three representations, at least 
is an indication that the plan of reconciliation 
has miscarried. The fact is, that the breach 
between the Bayreuth enterprise and many of 
its most ardent supporters in the early years 
of its existence is not likely to be healed until 
more art feeling and less greed is manifested 
by Madame Wagner and her associates in the 
administration. In the artistic department 
Madame Wagner is pursuing her course in 
utter disregard of the principles which used to 
obtain in the festival, while in the financial 
the festival has been degraded to a summer 
tourists’ show. The feeling manifested by the 
leading spirits of the United Richard Wagner 
Society at its annual meeting in Bayreuth last 
summer was intense, and was not assuaged by 
Madame Wagner’s statement that the society 
had nothing to do with the festival perform- 
ances. The fact is, that unless there is a prompt 
return to the traditions of the early festivals, 
unless Bayreuth is made the training-school in 
which Wagner’s purposes and methods shall 
be taught in obedience to the laws laid down 
by him and understood by the musicians—not 
as interpreted by Madame Wagner—the festi- 
vals will cease to have a reason for existence 
outside of that which is the motive of the 
showman. And their life will be short so soon 
as this motive obtains recognition by the tour- 
ists, who now support them in the belief that 
they offer model performances of Wagner's 
masterworks. Bayreuth can not live as a 
spectacle and theory merely. 





Money in the Bank. 


The most difficult thing a teacher has to do 
is to inoculate the pupil with the idea that 
practice, practice, practice, is the one thing 
needful. 

It is not the “‘ knowing how” that makes an 


artist; it is the ‘‘doing” of that which he 
knows. 

Many a pupil enters a music-room for the 
first time with the notion that the teacher, by 
some sort of hocus-pocus performance, is going 
to make a musician of her in ‘twelve easy 
lessons,’’ somewhat as French and German are 
now advertised to be taught. 

There is a mistaken notion prevalent as to 
the teacher’s duties. He really can do noth- 
ing more than advise, direct, suggest, and 
warn. The teacher may be able to save the 
pupil much labor, but he can not do the 
pupil’s work. 

Every energy of the teacher should be di- 
rected to impressing upon the pupil the need 
of acquiring. Acquire, acquire, acquire; 
practice, practice, practice. Practice, like a 
deposit which one puts in the bank, rapidly 
accumulates at compound interest; and if 
cared for and increased, will yield immense re- 
turns in the future. Every good practice hour 
is a fresh deposit, an enlargement of the prin- 
cipal, which will not fail of bringing the most 
satisfactory returns, 

The biographies of all singers and players 
who have attained to greatness in their pro- 
fession are full of incidents showing how as- 
siduously they practiced, even after they had 
become famous. The following incident in 
the lives of two of the greatest vocalists of any 
age, Sims Reeves and Jenny Lind, is but one 
of many which should be made known to the 
pupil as an encouragement and an incentive to 
study. It is told to illustrate a musician’s need 
of constant practice. Never in his life, Mr. 
Reeves says, was he free from anxiety about his 
performances. ‘‘I have worried and fidgetted 
lest my voice should not be atits best when the 
evening came. I would go to the piano over 
and over again, and run over a few notes, and 
I would always rehearse the songs that I ex- 
pected to sing—yes, even ‘Tom Dowling’ or 
*The Death of Nelson,’ not, of course, at con- 
cert pitch, but singing them over, trying a 
phrase, or a run, but always endeavoring to 
get a fresh effect.” ‘‘ I remember,” 
Reeves, ‘“‘how one day, on the morning of 
a performance, Jenny Lind (Mdme. Gold- 
schmidt), Mr. Reeves, Mr. Otto Goldschmidt, 
and myself were in the room, and through the 
morning Jenny Lind and my husband were 


says Mrs. 


never still, pacing one past the other, with 
music in hand, singing and practicing, and in- 
tent on the work before them. ‘Why, Jenny,’ 
said Mr. Goldschmidt, ‘you must have sung 
those songs many times; surely there is no 
need for all tais.’ But the remonstrance was 
in vain, ‘* You area fine musician, said Mdme. 
Goldschmidt, in her quiet, decisive manner, to 
her husband, ‘but Mr. Reeves and I are sing- 
ers, and we know what is best for us. Leave 
us alone.’ Suppose you had called to see 
Jenny Lind on a day when she was singing. 
She would probably come into the room with 
a bundle of music in her hand, put it on a 
chair, and sit down on it; talk away pleas- 
antly enough for a few minutes, become ab- 
stracted, rise, take up the music, turn to a 
passage in one of the pieces, and hum it over. 
Having satisfied herself of her correctness, she 
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would replace it, and sit down again as calmly 
as possible, and resume the conversation at the 
point it was left off.” 

Students may not all become Linds or 
Reeves; but, surely, if such artists needed to 
practice so constantly, how much more do 
those who are just beginning! 


City Notes. 


Willie Ebann was engaged as ’cellist at 
Lakewood, N. Y., the past summer. 





Liberati and his famous band is to give a 
week of concerts at the Zoo the first of this 
month. 


Mr. A, J. Boex, of St. Xavier’s, has written 
a new sacred solo, ‘‘Salve Regina,’’ which is 
much admired. 
Latin words to it, so that it is available for all 
denominations. 


He has put English and 


President Neff returned to the city August 
22, ready and anxious to begin the College 
year. All the teachers are on the ground, 
with one or two exceptions, and the prospects 
for the year are most flattering. 


Mr. Guckenberger, of the College of Music, 
has been at his post all summer, teaching in 
the normal course. He continues as organist 
and director of music at St. Peter’s German 
Protestant Church another year. 


Miss Anna Griffiths, soprano of the Mt. 
Auburn Presbyterian Church Quartet, is back 
at her post after a vacation, part of which 
was spent at Deer Park, Md., where she ap- 
peared in concerts with Miss Elise Dorst and 
Miss Belle Burnham. 


Mr. Geo. Schneider has taught three morn- 
ings a week all summer at his rooms in Pike’s 
Opera-House. He has also revised and cor- 
rected a large number of the standard teach- 
ing pieces of the John Church Co. catalogue, 
and prepared much new material for his ‘‘ An- 
thology.” 


Mr. R. P. Southard has resigned from the 
College of Music faculty, and has opened a 
studio for private lessons in vocal music in 
Pike’s Opera-House, room 59. He announces 
a special course for those desiring to become 
teachers. We bespeak for him a share of 
public patronage. 


The Mt. Auburn Baptist Church has been 
closed for repairs, and the quartet therefore 
has been entirely relieved from duty since 
the last Sunday in July. Mrs. Annie Norton- 
Hartdegen has been resting quietly at home, 
Miss Gazlay, at last reports, was in Paris, Mr. 
Wilson in Massachusetts by the “sad sea 
waves,”’ and the summer resort of the basso is 
unknown; but all will doubtless be ready for 
duty at the opening of the church. 


Music for August has an interesting budget 
of articles on various theoretical and practical 
topics. The doings of the Rockford (IIl.) 
Mendelssohn Club, as told by its president, 
Mrs. Chandler Starr, will be an incentive to 
musical people elsewhere to go and do like- 
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wise. Mr, Van Cleve’s article on ‘‘ Wagner’s 
Influence upon Vocal Art,” an admirable es- 
Mr. 
Mathews is making a fine magazine, but he 


say, is brought to a close in this number, 


should secure a good proof-reader. 


Mr. Fillmore, in a late Messenger, printed 
forty tunes composed by as many different 
In the 
following number he printed forty tunes to 


writers to one and the same hymn. 


the same hymn by one composer, Dr. Herbert. 
We have never felt that music composed in 
this way could have much musical value, and 
this music has not; but we verily believe that 
Dr. Herbert’s forty tunes are as good music- 
ally, if not better than the attempts of the 
forty different writers, though in quite a num- 
ber of instances he unintentionally repeats 
himself. 


Mr. Theodore Bohlmann, of Miss Baur’s 


Conservatory of Music, made a most 
nounced success of his recital in Chicago last 
month. The 7rtéune of July 15 says: 

Although heard under conditions most un- 
favorable for piano music, in a hall whose size 
and form render ineffective all save the broad- 
est shading in the playing, and causes to be 
entirely lost all of those delicate touches and 
nuances which prove the artist. Mr. Bohl- 
mann, nevertheless, satisfied his hearers, and 
surprised them by his finished technique, and 
by what seemed to be, so far as such qualities 
may be judged under the conditions existent, 
his broad musicianship and high artistic na- 
ture. His playing of the Rubinstein D minor 
Concerto compelled instant recognition for its 
virility and power, and awakened a desire to 
hear the artist in a suitable hall and under 
conditions that enable a better estimate of his 
abilities. 


pro- 


- —_—_—_— —$—— 


Here and There. 


H. H. Johnson, of Sidney, made a success of 
his public school work at Kinsey’s Normal this 
year. He is a studious, conscientious teacher, 


and we are pleased to note his prosperity. 


Our good friend Geo. D. Buchanan has, 
we understand, given up music teaching, and 
has gone into the drug business at Sidney. 
Success to him, whether it be with soda water 


or sonatas, pills or pitches, 


John Towers, whose pleasant off-hand talk 
at the late N. M. T. A. will be remembered, 
has been spending a part of his vacation at 
Irvington, Ind. He opens a school of vocal 


art in New York this month, 


Dr. Palmer’s work at Chautauqua this year 
has been unusually successful. He has hada 
very large and enthusiastic chorus, and able 
The 


musical services are among the most successful 


assistants at the organ and piano, 


and popular of all the Chautauqua exercises. 

Mrs. Lottie E. Bickford, formerly of Ober- 
lin, has become Principal of the Conservatory 
of Music at Brownwood, Texas, and has gath- 
ered about her a corps of most excellent 
assistants in all the departments of conserva- 
The VistTorR 


most successful year. 


tory work. wishes for her a 


Dr. Root sends an interesting report of the 
print in 


work at Silver Lake, which we 


place of his usual article on teaching matters. 
The Silver Lake music department is sure to 
grow to national proportions, directed by this 
master of the art of teaching and his able 
assistants, F. W. Root and others. 


Mr, C. W. Harrington, of Bradford, Pa., is 
to take charge of the music at Asbury Church, 
Rochester, N. Y., beginning October 1, Mr. 
Harrington is very successful in choir work, as 
our readers already know, and we are sure he 
will be a valuable accession to the musical 


forces of Rochester. 


The new method of teaching, as set forth in 
Goodrich’s ‘Musical Analysis,” has 
adopted by the Elgin (Ill.) Conservatory of 
Music. Live teachers and schools are adopt- 
ing ‘‘ Musical Analysis” as a text-book every- 
where. It has received most favorable recog- 
nition by prominent musicians and teachers in 


P been 


foreign countries. 


At the Theatrical and Musical Exhibition in 
Vienna great applause and popularity were 
won by the ‘‘Schrammeln” quartet of singers 
and whistlers in a presentation entitled ‘Old 
Vienna.” It is announced that the quartet 
has been engaged to repeat its attraction at 
the World’s Fair at Chicago. 


A great musical project is that of Blakely’s 
Syndicate for the organization and manage- 
ment of a great military band, with John 
Philip Sousa, late of the Marine Band at 
Washington, as director. The musicians have 
already been engaged, and rehearsals are soon 
to begin. The first tour is to begin September 
26, and a grand formal opening is to take 


place at Chicago the week of October 10. 


The National College of Music, of Chicago, 
H. S. Perkins, had a 
normal summer session, at which all the spe- 


director, successful 
cialties of the College were taught as in the 
regular terms. Mr. A. J. Goodrich, the well- 
known author and theorist, delivered a course 
using his 


’ 


of lectures on ‘* Musical Analysis,’ 
new text-book with the above name with the 
greatest success, We are glad to see that the 
N. M. T. A. had the good sense to reelect the 
genial president of this College to the office of 
secretary, which he has so long and so worth- 


ily filled. 





Silver Lake. 


The Assembly closed last evening with what 
I think was the best chorus concert ever given 
on the grounds, It consisted mainly of Dr. 
Root’s Cantata of ‘‘ Bethlehem,’”’ which Mr. 
Arthur Berridge, an organist of London, Eng- 
land, who was present, says is the king of 
cantatas of that grade. Certainly it was mag- 
A good-sized chorus of beautiful 
voices, the training 
they had received from the Doctor and his 
son, did their parts ample justice. The 
soloists were, without exception, excellent, 
Mr. Makenzie Gordon (Mr. F. W. Root’s fine 
tenor pupil from Chicago), Mr. C. W. Harring- 
ton, of Bradford, Pa., Mr. R. N. Parmenter, of 
Mr. Beecher’s Church, Elmira, Mrs. E. T. 
Pryor, of Tonawanda, N. Y., Miss Boughton, 


nificent. 


showing unmistakably 
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of Perry, N. Y., Mrs, Fraley, of Geneseo, 
Mrs. Lamb, of Wyoming, Mrs, Slade and 
Mrs. Culver, of Buffalo, Miss Maud Harring- 
ton, of Bradford, Mrs. Owen, of Perry, Mr. J. 
F. King, of Ohio, and Rev. J. B, Arnold, of 
New York, taking the principal parts. Sev- 
eral of the teachers and conductors, who were 
members of the class, go home determined to 
make that cantata the musical feature in their 
different sections the coming Christmas; cer- 
tainly nothing could be more appropriate. 

At the close of the cantata, and before the 
music of the second part of the concert com- 
menced, the Doctor made the following an- 
nouncement: 

‘* My son and myself hope to have charge of 
the School of Music of this Assembly for some 
years to come.” Here he was interrupted by 
a burst of applause and the flutter of thousands 
of white handkerchiefs from the great audi- 
When peace was restored he went on: 

‘I say so much because I wish to explain 
that as I am a member of the Auxiliary Com- 
mission of the Columbian Exposition I may 
not be able to come next year, but my son will 
be here, and if I do not come I will send the 
After 
that I hope to be permitted to resume my 
place in the Assembly.” 


ence, 


best man I can find to do my work. 


It certainly looks now as though the old vet- 
eran would go on for some years yet. His 
voice and his strength and activity are sur- 
prising; there are no signs of failing in any 
direction. 

Mr. F. W. Root’s paper, or rather lecture, 
entitled “*A Study of Musical Taste,” was 
given last week to a most enthusiastic audi- 
ence. The lecturer commenced by saying that 
it generally rained when he gave that lecture, 
and that he has thought some of offering it as 
a substitute for bombs as a rain-maker for 
Kansas or any other over-dry locality. The 
words were hardly out of his mouth when a 
beautiful summer shower came pattering down 
upon the roof of the auditorium and upon the 
leaves of the adjacent trees. The coincidence 
created great amusement. All together, this 
has been the most successful ‘* Assembly” yet 
at Silver Lake. A COTTacer. 

August 19, 1892. 





A Good Scheme. 


New York, July 9, 1892. 

My Dear Mr. Murray: I have read with 
interest the article in the July Visiror on 
Prof. Bowman's plan, but the idea is not new to 
me, as I have a hobby in that direction, and in 
a small way have all my life been talking it 
and putting it into practice when opportunity 
afforded. 

I believe the weekly singing-school for the 
children, young people, and any of the older 
ones who care to come in, is a proper, legiti- 
mate, and effective adjunct to the work of every 
Christian church in the land, and thatit should 
be fostered and promoted on the same plan as 
the preaching and the praying. 

I have been ridiculed many times for my 
funny notions in this matter, but I know where 








it has been successfully done, and to the bene- 
fit of the cause every time. 

I would not expect always so grand results 
as we Baptists in Jersey know Prof. Bowman 
has wrought out in his Cecilian Choir (which, 
by the way, contains some singers who received 
their first encouragement in my cantata work), 
but I would rightly look for grander things 
than are now being accomplished in the old go- 
as-you-please way of doing. 

Another thing I am as fully cranky about, 
but never expect to see done. 

It is to place the choir and organist in the 
midst of the people (I mean choirs, not quar- 
tets), where they can fulfill the true office of 
the choir, and lead and inspire the people to 
real worship in song. 

In these days of electrical appliances there 
need be no difficulty about the organist, and 
with a properly conducted weekly singing- 
school, as suggested, there need be no difficulty 
about the choir. 

A striking illustration of this very thing 
was to be seen in the Christian Endeavor gath- 
ering at Madison Square Garden, in this city, 
where, by a most remarkable oversight, the 
speakers’ platform was located at the extreme 
eastern end of that vast auditorium, and where 
the leader of the singing sat with his choir. 
It was utterly impossible to distinguish words at 
the half-way point at the sides, and, of course, 
they were all lost at the west end, unless the 
speaker had an extraordinary voice, which the 
average of those appearing at these meetings 
had not. In the matter of singing of course 
it is a little different, for these people Anow 
their songs and they simg them; but what a 
grander effect could have been secured, and 
how much easier for speaker and hearer, leader 
and singer, if this stand had been placed where, 
as a matter of right to all, it should be, in the 
very center of the “‘garden.”” Then every one 
of the twenty odd thousand people gathered 
there at every session could hear every word 
uttered; then the tremendouslylarge choir could 
have been what it was designed to be, the nucleus 
about which all the voices would gather, and 
the great congregation would then have joined 
in a melodious, rhythmic volume of sound, up- 
lifting because of its concentrated character, 
instead of compelling the leader and listener at 
opposite ends of this vast room to receive mere 
echoes ofsong. Icstruck me as one vast bellow 
rather than a burst of music, with the piano 
and the reed organ at the far end literally, in 
position and in sound. 

Fall back on Scripture and look where the 
Lamb is when receiving adoration and praise 
from the redeemed of all nations. ‘‘In the 
midst thereof” is what we encounter, all the 
time, as we read, 

I could say more on this subjuct, but it runs 
away with me when I get to contemplating the 
results I am certain would come from the com- 
bination suggested. Ws. A. May. 





** No, my son, it is not always polite to tell 
aman what you think of him. It is safer to 
tell it to somebody else, and is just as effective 
in most instances,” 


THE MUSICAL VISITOR. 


Notes. 


She sang solo, so soft, 80 sweet, 
He sank enraptured at her feet 
He was not base, but on that day 
He lost the tenor of his way 


“ Maid, altogether fair,’ he cried, 
“ Be mine,my high soprano bride. 
Keep time with me, until life’s end 
Our hearts and voices let us blend 


“Our key shall be a little flat, 
A finely furnished one at that 
There we will live on minor scale 
In style to make the Major quail. 


* Be natural, admit my plea, 
Discard the Major, marry me. 
Let us duet life’s measure through, 
Enchanting singer, what say you?"’ 


Said she, ‘I sing too sharp for that 

You never catch me in a fiat. 

I choose the notes of higher pitch, 

The Major has them—he is rich.’ 
Rambier 


Music and 
Musicians. 


Mr. F. H. Cowen has withdrawn his cantata 
which he wrote for the Leeds Festival because 
the committee gave it a cast of which he could 
not approve. 


Jean de Reszke is to marry Madame Degoul- 
vine, a wealthy Parisian amateur. He thinks 
the climate of America suits him better than 
that of Europe. 


Mr. and Mrs, George Henschel are summer- 
ing in Switzerland. He has furnished our 
publishers with a song and a duet which will 
shortly be published. 


Edward Grieg, the distinguished Norwegian 
composer, has just celebrated his silver wed- 
ding. He has the best wishes of musicians the 
world over for still further success, health, and 
inspiration. 


The American College of Musicians institut- 
ed the English custom of a dinner at its last 
meeting. The examiners deserve a lunch after 
listening to and examining the papers of the 
applicants for degrees. 


Mdlle. Chaminade, the talented French com- 
poser, has just made her debut in London as 
a pianist, where she met with a most pleas- 
ing reception. Mrs. Corinne Moore-Lawson 
introduced her songs to our musical public. 


It is not often that the audience is asked to 
join with an opera company in a song, but at 
the close of the engagement of the Bostonians 
in New York Mr. Barnabee returned thanks 
in a neat speech, and invited the audience to 


’ 


sing ‘‘ Auld Lang Syne” with the troupe. 


Car! Zerrahn, of Boston, directed the Annual 
Musical Festival at Round Lake, N. Y., last 
month. We notice also among the artists the 
familiar name of Martha Dana Shepherd, the 
pianist, who has been so prominent a figure in 
New England Festivals for at least twenty 
years. 
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Musical Hopper. 


Jack (to his fancée): ‘1 think of getting a 
musical instrument, Maud; say, perhaps, a cor- 
net.”” Maud (in dismay): “Oh, no! not Hat 
horrid thing.” Jack (in surprise): ‘And why 
not, dearest ?”’ Maud (blushing violently 


‘¢It makes the lips so hard.””— Puck 


Francis Scott Key is famous for just one 
thing ; he wrote ‘“‘ The Star-Spangled Banner,” 
which has been sung for nearly seventy-five 
years, and is still our noblest patriotic song 


He was born in Maryland, August 1, 1779. 


The mosquito has a proboscis like an ele- 
phant, only not so large. He does not really 
bite us forhe has noteeth. He carries a pair of 
scissors inside of his proboscis. After sucking 
the blood he puts a drop of poison from a little 
pocket into the place he took the blood from. 
Well, it’s comforting to know how he does it, 
anyway. 


Some singers at a concert were somewhat 
startled the other evening by finding that the 
selection ‘‘When wearied wretches sink to 
sleep’”’ had been printed on the program 


**When married wretches,” etc. 


Tue New Cu_t,—* Why, Herr Tinkeldum! 
are you not giving lessons to-day?’’ ‘* No, 
Matam; I am celebrate ze two hundred anni- 


1°” 


versare of mine chenuine ‘ Strac 


The other day we heard a lady confidentially 
informing a friend that the progress of her 
daughter’s musical studies had been so re- 
markable that she had gone “right through’ 
a cottage piano, and had now been ‘put into”’ 


a grand, 


Nearsighted Old Lady (at the concert 
** John, who is that Circassian beaut—”’ Neph- 
ew: **’Sh! Not so loud, Aunt Rachel! That's 


Paderewski.”’ 


Mr, Hoste (in a terrified whisper) : ‘* Marie, 
there isn’t half enough luncheon for all these 
people. What on earth am I to do?” Mrs, 
Hoste: ‘ I’ get rid of some of them, dear.” 
Mr, Hoste (ten minutes later): ‘* You're a trump, 
Marie! But how did you manage to get so 
many to go?” Mrs, Hoste: **I just whispered 
to them that you had consented to sing ‘ Rocked 
in the Cradle of the Deep.’ 


Butcher; “’Ow is my daughter gettin’ on 
Professor: ‘*Well, 


with 'er moosic, professor ?”’ 
I am only teaching her the scales at present. ’ 
Butcher (indignantly) : ** Teachin’ ’er the scales! 
I don’t want 'er to know anything about the 
scales! She ain’t goin’ to serve in the shop; | 
mean ’er to be a lady. Teach ’er the pianner, 
or I'll take 'er away from yer!” 

** Hopeful” Johnny: ‘*Oh, Mamma, do you 
know that Mr. Foozle (the venerable orchestra- 
leader of the town) got into such a ‘scrape’ last 
night Expectant Mamma (sternly) : ‘* How 
so,my boy?” H,J.: ‘* Well he fiddled away 
for three whole hours without a break—except 
the E and A.” (Picture the delight in the 
family !) 


>» 
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A Modern Hymn-Book. 


A poor country congregation found itselt 
badly in want of hymn-books. The clergyman 
applied toa London firm and asked to be sup- 
The firm replied 
that on condition the hymn-books contained 
certain advertisements the congregation should 
have them for nothing. The minister sorrow- 
fully complied, thinking that when the adver- 
tisements came they could be removed from 
the leaves. 


plied at the lowest rates, 


The hymn-books arrived, and, joy 
of joys! they contained no interleaved adver- 
tisements. At the thanksgiving service the 
parson joyfully gave out the Christmas hymn, 
and the congregation sang the first verse with 
fervor. When they reached the last line they 
found that this was what they had been sing- 
ing: 

Hark! the herald angels sing, 

Beecham's Pills are just the thing; 


Peace on earth and mercy mild, 
Two for man and one for child. 





Old Organs. 
Moscow, IDAHO. 
Editor Visitor : 

Dear Sirk: I notice a paragraph in the 
VIsITOR in regard to the oldest organ of Amer- 
ican manufacture, which brings to mind a 
slight experience of a few weeks ago. I was 
called upon to assist at the service for the open- 
ing of St. Katherine’s Church (Episcopal) at 
Pullman, Wash., and was informed that the 
church containeda pipe organ. After consent- 
ing I was requested to remain for confirma- 
tion service in the evening, as the gentleman 
who was to preside at the organ in that ser- 
vice had gone away—perhaps they call it 
‘* skipped ’’—and would not return until Tues- 
day, I did not blame him, poor fellow; it 
saved him a fit of choler. 

A little hard-wood box, newly varnished: 
delicate imitation pipes in front, newly 
gilded ; a four-octave, sliding keyboard, with 
four stops drawing as many half-set pipes 
(three half treble and one half 
set in bass, respectively Diapason, 
Melodia, Principal, and Dulciana; a few keys 


sets in 
named 
sticking, a few silent; the Principal ‘‘un- 
harmoniously ” tuned with the Melodia; the 
bellows worked by a lever at the back or by a 
treadle in front for the performer; sans pedals, 
sans manuals, sans stops, sans music-rack, sans 
everything but a name; a little blow and a lit- 
tle piping and you have a picture of the organ. 

Concerning this pipe (?) organ, a gentleman, 
who is supposed to know, writes in the local 
paper as follows: 

NINETY-TWO YEARS OLD. 


Such is the age of the pipe organ now inthe 
new Episcopal Church of this city, ‘* This in- 
strument,” says Prof. Walker, ‘* was purchased 
and put into use in an old German Lutheran 
Church in Pennsylvania about the year 1800, 
since which time (until 1889, when I bought 
it) it has done regular service. In 1889 I se- 
cured the instrument for the Latah Military 
School, and upon my leaving there it was 
traded off for a reed organ, which is now in 
use.”” 


The old organ was purchased of Spokane 
parties, and at last Sunday’s services it was 


shown that it had increased in sweetness of 
tone and harmony of sound. 
Yours truly, 
I. J. COGSWELL. 





American College of Musicians. 


New York. 

Ep. MusicaL VisiIror: At the seventh 
annual Examination of the American College 
of Musicians the following candidates passed 
the Pianoforte Examination for the Associate 
Degree: Miss Anna L. Winn, Winchester, 
Mass.; Miss Alice S. Gleason, West Medford, 
Mass.; Miss Clara W. Cooley, Northampton, 
Mass.; Miss Laura E. McNeal, Rochester, N. 
Y.; Mrs. Orra P. John, Greencastle, Ind. ; Miss 
Anna S. Vieths, St. Louis, Mo. The annual 
dinner was held at Brighton Beach June 30, 
and was attended by members of the College 
and invited guests, among whom were the 
well-known musical critics H. E. Krehbiel, of 
the New York 7riéune, and Wm. Henderson, 
of the New York 7imes, and who responded to 
regular toasts. The annual meeting was held 
on Friday evening, July 1. The following 
officers were elected for the ensuing year: 
Pres’t, E. M. Bowman; Vice-Pres’ts, Clarence 
Eddy and Geo. E, Whiting; Sec’y and Treas., 
Robt. Bonner, Providence, R. I. The Board 
of Examiners for 1893 are: Piano, A. R. Par- 
sons, Fanny B. Zeisler, Chas. H, Jarvis; 
alternates, Wm. H. Sherwood, Emil Liebling. 
Organ, S. P. Warren, S. B. Whitney, Geo. E. 
Whiting; alternates, Clarence Eddy, A. A. 
Stanley. Voice, LuisaCappiani, F. W. Root, J. 
H, Wheeler ; alternates, Frances Korbay, Wm. 
Courtney. Violin, S. E. Jacobsohn, J. H. 
Beck, Gustav Dannreuther; alternates, Julius 
Eichberg, Aug. Waldauer. Public Schools, 
N. Coe Stewart, Wm. H. Dana, John W. Tufts; 
alternates, F. A. Lyman, J. M. North, The- 
ory, Dudley Buck, W. W. Gilchrist, Thos. 
Tapper; alternates, E. M. Bowman, F. Grant 
Gleason. It is contemplated holding two ex- 
aminations in June next year, one in New 
York for eastern, and one in Chicago for 
western candidates. If a sufficient number of 
candidates present themselves from each sec- 
tion of the country it isprobable that this dual 
arrangement will be permanent. Applications 
are frequently received for graduates of the A.C. 
M. to fill lucrative positions in colleges, conserv- 
atories, and other institutions of learning, and 
those who have been so placed are reflecting 
honor on the College. The demand for such 
graduates exceeds the supply many times over. 
Members of the College and other competent 
teachers are therefore urged to prepare their 
pupils for the examinations, and in every way 
to foster the aims of the organization, viz.: to 
promote a high standard of musicianship. 

ROBERT BONNER, 
Sec’y and Treas. A. C. M. 





Books and Magazines. 


The August Century contains an illustrated ar- 
ticle on “An Ascent of Fuji the Peerless."’ Ja- 


pan’s great sacred mountain is called variously Fuji- 
no-yama, Fujisao, Fujiyama, Fusiyama, and Fuji 
plain and simple, but the first two are considered the 
proper spellings. 








THE MUSICAL VISITOR. 





St. Nicholas Magazine has been getting suggestions 
from its readers as to a national song. ‘The Star- 
Spangled Banner’’ seems to have the strongest exist- 
ing claim to that honor, bit one young person, who 
objects to the words but thinks well of the music, 
makes the novel proposition to fit the words of ‘‘ My 
Country, ’tis of Thee’’ to the music of ‘‘The Star- 
Spangled Banner.’’ The editor of St. Nicholas sug- 
gests that she seek some quiet place and try the effect 
of mixing the two very cautiously. 


The Midsummer Holiday Century contains a num- 
ber of complete stories, including ‘The Philos- 
ophy of Relative Existences,’’ a ghost story which 
is said to reverse some of the old traditions, by Frank 
R. Stockton, and ‘“‘The Coionel’s Last Campaign, "’ 
by the author of “ Mr. Cutting, the Night Editor,’ 
and with illustrations by Charles Dana Gibson. 


The current Wide Awake contains a stirring Revolu - 
tionary story by Adelaide Cilley Waldron, the chief 
incident of which furnishes the frontispiece for the 
number. It is called *‘ Jock’s Journey,” and is full 
of dramatic action. The “ Flag on Top”’ is a novel 
and humorous Fourth of July story, with California 
surroundings by G. Adams; Edith Robinson’s quaint 
Marblehead story, ‘‘ Betty Martin’s Ghostly Grand- 
father,”’ is delightful in motiveand denouement. 
Charlotte M. Vaile has a Denver Fourth of July story, 
‘Benny and the Major,” which young and old will 
alike enjoy, and still another brief story celebrates 
the Fourth, Grace Stuart Reid's ‘‘ A Grasshopper’s 
Fireworks.” Harriet UC. W. Stanton contributes an- 
other of her delightful literary-descriptive articles, 
“Sir Philip Sidney and his Oak,” illustrated from 
Penshurst photographs, and Jennie E. Thompson 
has a paper on our every-day birds under the title of 
‘Summer Sweethearts.’’ Vesper L. George tells the 
boys ‘‘ How to makea Minie-dart,”” and Margaret W. 
Leighton describes “ A Girl’s Museum.”’ Lieut.-Col. 
Thorndike has a sketch of adventure, ‘‘In the 
Changing Monsoons,”’ and Emma E. Brown tells of 
“ Manoel,” a boy of the Azores. — 

The poetry is excellent, including verses from Ella 
Wheeler Wilcox, May Riley Smith, “ Clara Augusta, "’ 
Katharine Pyle, Mary F. Haynes, and others, while 
the new serials, *‘ The Coral Ship,” by Kirk Munroe, 
and ‘‘That Mary Ann,”’ by Kate Upson Clark, are 
absorbing and full of go. 


“Root’s Harmony and Composition.”” Adapted 
to the use of classes as well as privatestudents. By 
Dr. Geo. F. Root. Price 50 cents. This book, which 
has been issued but a short time, has attracted the 
attention of teachers and musicians in general in a 
most favorable manner. From a large number of 
notices we copy the following: 

From J.J. Watson, New York: ‘‘I received the 
highly interesting and instructive little work on 
Harmony and Composition, so clearly set forth by 
your lucid mind for the benefit of the many thous- 
ands who want to know enough about the theory of 
music to be able to jot down their ideas grammatic- 
ally andeffectively. Your little book isemphatically 
an embodiment of the Latin quotation “‘ Multum in 
Parvo."’ 

J. R. Kinsey, in Echo, July, 1892: *‘ Root’s Harmony 
and Composition.’’ The foregoing is the title of a 
little book on harmony and composition for use in 
classes, by Dr. Geo. F. Root. We can not speak too 
highly of Mr. Root’s efforts along this line. His Nor- 
mal Hand-Book, issued just twenty years ago, we be- 
lieve, has made more intelligent singing-class teachers 
than all other influences combined. This new work 
partakes of much the same metbod adopted in the 
harmony department of the Hand-Book, although 
more concise in the treatment of the subject. We 
most heartily recommend this book to students be- 
ginning the study of harmony. The price puts it 
within the reach of all. 

W. L. Mason, New York: “I find it to bea simple 
and easily understood exposition of the subject of 
which it treats, and admirably adapted for the use of 
both classes and individual students. I think 1 may 
fairly say that for a work of its scope I know of noth- 
ing which equals it in clearness and conciseness.” 

D. Wilson, Paris, 1.: “It is a splendid book. I 
have often been at loss to know what small work on 
Harmony to recommend. Now I know exactly.” 
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Hear My Prayer. 
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Soprano or Tenor. Andantino. Con espressione. 
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Lb TRIO. Soprano, Alto and Tenor. 
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Lo! the Shades of Night. 
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* Melody in 2d Tenor for three measures. 



































Behold, now praise the Lord. 


Rev. Dr. CREYGHTON. 
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Suffer Little Children To Come Unto Me. 


E. L. CRANMER 


Introduction. Moderato. 
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CRADLE SONG. 


R, Fox. 
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The Ten Commandments, 


With SONC RESPONSES, 
For the Use of SUNDAY SCHOOLS, MISSIONS, Ete. 


The Verses and Music by 
J. R. MURRAY. 


The words to be sung after each commandment 
serve to fix or deepen the impression made upon the 
child’s mind by the reading or reciting of the Deca- 
logue. The music is melodious and easy. Price 
5 cents per copy. 


PUBLISHED BY 
The JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati, 0. 


Root & Sons Music Co. | The John Church Co, 
200 Wabash Ave., Chicago. | 13 E. 16th St., New York. 


something New in Guitars 





The latest and best thing in the Guitar line is the 
famous IMPERIAL GUITAR, with Mr. C, F. Geiger’s 
patent combined tailpiece and bridge, by which the 
tone of the instrument is inc to a great extent. 
At the same time it is the only Guitar on which steel 
strings can be used to advantage, and it is equally 
as effective with gut and silk strings. 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO. 


THR DREAM, 
A SERENATA. 
Words by WILLIAM BARTHOLOMEW. 


Music by SIR MICHAEL COSTA. 


(Written on the occasion of the marriage of the 
Princess Royal of England with Prince Frederick of 
Prussia.) 

For Choral Societies, Concerts, Conventions, etc. 

Price, 35c. 


PUBLISHED BY 


The JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati, O. 


Root & Sons Music Co. | The John Church Co. 
200 Wabash Ave., Chicago. | 13 E. 16th St., New York. 





KING RUDENESS 


NO MANNERS LAND. 


A. Secular Cantata. 


Words by ALICE M. SCHOFF. Music by JAMES 
R. MURRAY. 


The lesson of the cantata, which is full of fun 
ood words, and bright music, is to teach that po- 
iteness, attentive consideration of others, and cour- 
tesy to all, are much better than rudeness, selfish- 
ness, and “doing as one pleases.” The story opens 
in “No Manners Land,” and how the desirable 
change is brought about in all its inhabitants, from 
the ine down, forms the plot of the cantata. It is 
very easily prepared for exhibition. 


Price 30 cents. 
PUBLISHED BY 


The JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati, 0. 


Root & Sons Music Co. | The John Church Co. 
200 Wabash Ave., Chicago. | 13 E, 16th St., New York. 


Sheet Music and Music Books 


of every description, both Foreign and American. 
Prompt attention given to mail orders, and particu- 
lar care taken to fill them as carefully as if goods were 
bought in person. Any piece of Music or any Music 
Book, no matter where published, will be sent by 
mail, postpaid, to any address, on receipt of reta 
price. 











THE STORY OF A MUSICAL LIFE 


AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY 


GEO. F. ROOT. 


_ Interesting as a Novel,” is the universal tes- 
timony, 


There is an excellent Photo-Gravure of the 
author of the book, at the commencement, and 
in the Appendix are the words and music of his 
most popular songs. Price, $1.25 by Mail, 

CINCINNATI : 
Pustisneo By THE JOHN CHURCH 00,; 74 West 4tu Sr. 


CHICAGO: NEW YORK: 
Root & Sons Music Co, THe JOHN CHURCH Co, 
aco Wabash Ave. 13 East roth St. 


THE YOUNG PIANIST’S 


[MASTER WORKS. 


A collection of Sonatinas and other pieces of stand 
ard value, es ey pint up to the easier 
Sonatas of Mozart, Haydn, etc. 


COMPILED, THOROUGHLY PHRASED AND 
FINGERED 


By GEO. SCHNEIDER, 
Principal of the Cincinnati Music School. 


This is undoubtedly a most valuable help to teach- 
ers and pupils. The work is prepared by a practical 
teacher, of large experience, from music of the best 
writers used in his own work. The fingering and 
phrasing is carefully attended to, the design bein 
not only to lead up to the greater compositions o 
the masters, but to make t orough. independent, 
intelligent musicians in all the different grades of 
w 








ork. 
We invite the careful attention of all musicians 
and teachers to the 


GUIDE TO THE MASTERWORKS, 


Price, boards, $1.25. Cloth, gilt, $2. 
PUBLISHED BY 
The JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati, 0. 


Root & Sons Music Co. | The John Church Co. 
200 Wabash Ave., Chicago. | 13 E. 16th St., New York. 





IDEAL 


FOUR-HAND 
ALBUM. 


Edited by J. O. v. Prochazka, and compiled from 
the works of Wagner, Jambor, Grieg, Scharwenka, 
Gounod, Jadassohn, Handel, Becker, Saint-Saéns, 
Alfoldi, Tschaikowski, etc., etc. 

Only works originally written as Piano Duets, or 
arranged with authority of the composer, are con- 
ained in this collection. 


Price $1.00. 
PUBLISHED BY 


The JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati, 0. 


Root & Sons Music Co. | The John Church Co. 
200 Wabash Ave., Chicago. | 13 E. 16th St., New York. 


MODEL PRACTICE LESSONS. 


A THOROUGHLY GRADED ELEMENTARY 
COURSE FOR SINGING CLASSES, 


By GEO. F. ROOT. 


These lessons can be used with any collection of 
music, and will be of invaluable help to class teach- 
ers. Price 25 cents. 


PUBLISHED BY 
The JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati, 0. 


Root & Sons Music Co. | The John Church Co. 
200 Wabash Ave., Chicago. | 13 E. 16th St., New York. 
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A system di to culti art of 
and cri , and 
and understanding of the works the great 
composers of di 


By A. J. GOODRICH, 


Author of “ The of Music,” “The Art of 
Song,” “The Mysteries of Music,’’ etc., etc. 


We have enthusizestic testimonials of the book from 


s 
: 
5 
5 


the following well-known musi who endorse 
and use the book in their work. 
EUGEN D’ ALBERT WM. H. SHERWOOD 
CLARENCE EDDY, _ 8. B. MIL 
seeepesil re E. SEEBORCK * 
8.G.PRATT, — L. G. GOTTSCHALK 
A. HYLLESTED, D. M. LEVETT. 


Endorsed and ge as a valuable 
work by THE YORK TRIBUNE, PUBLIC 
whee , and all the prominent papers and crit- 
cs. 

Elegantly printed from large, new type, on the best 
paper, han dbomnely bound in cloth. 


Price, $2.00. 
PUBLISHED BY 


The JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati, 0. 


Root & Sons Music Co. | The John Church ©o. 
200 Wabash Ave., Chicago. ! 13 E. 16th St., New York. 


SPEGIALS. 


Musie books for all times and occesions, and are 
constantly publishing new ones. Here are the names 
of some good ones. A large list will be found in 
our catalogues, which we send to any one desiring 
them. 





STANDARD SELECTIONS FOR MEN’S 
VOICES. By 0. L. Fogle. Compiled from the 
very best sourees. 160 pp. Price 50 cts. 


= RL mm c, A. pase BOOK. o- nq 

oices. ew & ° v 

standard 7 and ‘anthems. *Telited "by W. F. 
Sudds. 170 pp. Price 40 cts. 


MODERN ANTHEMS, Vol. 1. A special col- 

lection of choice ents and original op. 

itions, by W. F. Sudds. Price per copy, in 
boards, $1.00, by mail. 


THE COLLEGE MINSTREL. For glee clubs, 
college students, etc., for male voices. 
Price $1.00. 


DAINTY SONGS for Little Lads and Lasses, for 
kindergarten, school and home, by James R. 
Murray. A bright little book. Price 95 cts. 


BETHLEHEM, A omem, wid words by F.E 
Weatherly, music by Dr. . F. Root. Tell 
the story of the birth of Christ, the flight in 
Egypt, and the return. Price 50 cts. 


THE BUILDING OF THE TEMPLE. A can- 
tata for Sunday-school and choir, by Dr. Root. 
Price 30 cts. 


THE ARENA OF SONG, For singing schools, 
conventions, ete., by Dr. Root and C. C. Case. 
Price 60 cts per copy. 


SELECTED SACRED SONGS by favorite com- 
pou Sheet music size. Boards, $1.00; cloth, 


THE STRAUSS CONCERT ALBUM. A choice’ 
collection of music performed by the celebrated 
Strauss stra. Edited by J. 0. von Prochazim 
Price 50 cts. 


ROYAL PRAISE, for Sunday Schoo! 
R. Murray. 
has received 


by James 
The superior quality of its words 
especial praise. Price 30 cts. 
SACRED DUETS for various voices, by F. W. 
Sudds. A fine collection of original and selected 
duets. Price $1.25 per copy. 
Send for complete catalogue and price lists. 


The JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati, 0. 


Root & Sons Music Co. 
200 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


The Johu Chaurth Co. 
18 E. 16th St., New York. 








